The Salon de Armas of the Unwersidad de Cordoba is an ancient
and honourable hall pannelled in oaks with a low, looming, gold-
fluted roof. Within the panels are portraits, black with agey of
colonial Governors and Rectors, many in ecclesiastic robes. On the
podium stand stiff chairs with backs at least eight feet high. In
them, while I speak5 sit the Rector (who evidently has forgotten
about his journey; and a selection of professors. The hall is not
large; holds perhaps three hundred and fifty or four hundred; and
a good many of the seats are occupied by teachers of the university
or officers of the province. Students line the panelled wails, and
through the open side doors overflow into the patio; whose farther
Sank is the grey-stoned university chapel.
One of the younger professors, not the Rector? reads the cus-
tomary introduction. At times, these little essays (not always so
little) have embarrassed me; when they contain large quotations^
culled in the press of other cities,, from the very lecture I was about
to give. All begins well; the audience is listening to me5 intently.
It is3 I feel, in good part sceptical; in good pan hostile. But it has a
trained mind, and it follows. I have never spoken better the strict.,
rational line of my attack on the deepest roots of totalitarianism:
the roots that treacherously interweave uith those of almost all
modern thinking, whether it calls itself left or right.
Suddenly, the chapel bells begin to toll. 1 go on. They toll
loudly, I go on, I have held these cool but alert faces: now I feel
their attention fatten and fade. They cannot follow, not with
clarity. I stop speaking, and turn mutely to the Rector. The bells
ring. The Rector lifts his bland smile to me, and says: 6iProceed/'
1 try to proceed. Now the bells clamour, almost drowning my words,
1 stop again.
<4Is this part of the Deep War?" I shout, and put down my
papers.
The audience hesitates; laughs. Then it applauds. The gentle-
men on the podium sit as stiff as their high-backed chairs. I stand
silently. At last the clangour ceases and 1 begin again. When I
conclude, the audience stands and solidly applauds. Long, I have
won them.
The second part of Los Dos Caminos: "Toward Human Destiny/5
which, by a strict analysis of human natures 1 show to be demo-
cratic, is scheduled for Monday at the Cordoba Provincial Theatre,
There will certainly be more room. The immense structure is
government-owned.
1 have lunch with Jose Agusti3 director of J\roticias Grdficas In
Buenos Aires and of Cordoba^ the town's leading afternoon paper,,
which has a larger sale than all the morning sheets combined.
Agusti, whom 1 have seen frequently in Buenos Aires5 is a delightful,
subtle^ none too scrupulous Catalan: the true successor in the field
of Botana of Critica. (If I had times I should like to make thumbnail
sketches of the big newspaper mea of Buenos Aires; of Ezequiel